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The republican ideal of the first century of nationhood gave the following
answers regarding the control of education: a modern society required public elemen-
tary schools to provide the basic information, literacy, and moral teachings required
by every free man. For most Americans the term free man was limited to white men,
until the Civil War legally admitted Negroes to citizenship. Even therafter, black
freedmen were scarcely treated as free men, and Indians had by then become wards of
the state.
Under the effective and determined leadership of an extraordinary galaxy of
"public-school men," the idea of universal common schooling for white children was
widely accepted in the new United States during the first half of the nineteenth
century. Outstanding among these men were Horace Mann and James G. Carter in
Massachusetts, Henry Barnard in Connecticut, Calvin Stowe in Ohio, Caleb Mills in
Indiana, John D. Pierce in Michigan, Ninian Edwards in Illinois, Calvin Wiley in North
Carolina, and Charles F. Mercer in Virginia. These men and their counterparts made
countless speeches before thousands of people; wrote hundreds of pamphlets, articles,
and reports; organized scores of groups and societies to agitate for common schools;
and held dozens of positions in state governments or school systems.
They argued that the payment of tuition for schooling was unfair to children of
poor parents who could not pay for an education. They argued that the older forms of
public support, like the land grants from the federal Land Ordinances of 1785 and
1787, would not support schools on the vast scale now necessary. They argued that
the term free school should no longer mean a school in which only poor children were
given free education and all others paid tuition. They argued that class distinctions
could be lessened only when a free school meant that all children were given a free
education in common, and when the entire school system was supported by taxes
levied upon everyone. Aiding their efforts were the newly formed labor unions, which
demanded that the public schools provide universal education.
The states gradually accepted the responsibility of establishing free public school
systems. The state legislatures first passed laws permitting local school districts to tax
themselves for such schools; later they sometimes gave state funds to encourage local
districts to tax themselves; and they finally required all local districts to tax themselves
in order to establish public schools.
By these means the local freedom of districts to ignore the need for schooling
for their children gave way to the larger freedom to be gained by a total population
enlightened by education for all. Local community control was gradually limited by
requirements set by state constitutions, legislatures, boards of education, and superin-
tendents of schools. It was decided that a modern society would be better served if
education were planned by the central authority of the states rather than left wholly
to the completely decentralized control of local school boards. This was not done
without bitter conflict, for many believed that state as opposed to local control would
be so undemocratic as to destroy freedom.
But in the 1820s, 1830s, and 1840s, it was decided that a state government,
responsive to public control, could serve freedom as well as, if not better than, the
hundreds of local school districts could do. If a local district were left free to provide a
poor education or no education at all for its children, those children would be